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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes conceptual izatiori and research 
on student motivation to learn, which is treated as the ideal 
motivational state for students- in classroom settings and defined as. 
the tendency of students to engage in academic activities with the 
intention of trying to get the intended academic^benef its (knowledge 
and skills). Student motivation to learn is differentiated from 
related concepts that do 'not appear to apply as well to the primarily 
cognitive (rather than physical skill) learning that occurs in the 
work setting of the classroom (rather than in recreational or other 
free choice settings). Research is reviewed showing that neither 
teachers nor students say much about the content. or skills being 
learned or give other evidence to suggest that student motivation to < 
learn is "a major factor influencing behavior in typical classrooms. 
The paper concludes with description of programmatic research 
designed to change this situation r and offers guidelines about how 
teachers can use modeling, communicator! of expectations, and other 
socialization mechanisms to stimulate their students to develop and 
activate motivation to learn during everday academic activities. 
(Author) , 4 
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Aba tra c t; 

This paper 'describes conceptualization and research on student motlva tlon 
to learn > which is treated aa the ideal motivational state for students in 
classroom settings and def^n<d as the ^ tend eppf ~bi students to engage in acaA 
deitoic activities, with the intention* of trying to get the Intended academic 
benefits (knowledge and. skills). Student motivation to learn is differentiate 
ed from related concepts that do not appear to apply as well to the primarily 
cognitive (rather than physical skill) learning that occurs in the work set- 
ting of tl^e classroom (rather than in recreational or other free choice set- 
tings). Research is reviewed showing that nei ther teachers nor students say 
much about the content or skills being learned or give other evidence to sug- 
gest that student motivation to learn is a major factor influencing behavior 
in typical classrooms^ The paper concludes* wi th description of programmatic, 
research designed to change this situation, and offers guidelines about how 
teachers can use modeling, communication of expectations, dnd other socializa- 
tion mechanisms to stimulate their students to develop and activate motivation 

V > 

to learn during everyday academic activities. 
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TEACHER SOCIALIZATION AS A MECHANlSMj 

FOR DEVELOPING STUDfeblt MOTIVATION TO LEAfttjl 

• ' '■ * i 

y 

Jere Brophy and N^elam Kher^ 
Student motivation has been an enduting and popular topic in the 
psychology of education, and \n impressive body of theory and research has ac- 
cumulated on .i*t. Much of this work has treated motivation as a predictor 
variable within the context of a focus on individual differences* That Is, 

researchers gather measures of infer/red mediating variables % such as achieve;- 

i 

* i • *• " 

men t motivation, self efficacy perceptions, or a ttribu tiortal tendencies and 
uAe them to predict individual differences in achievement-related behaviors 
such as task choice, persistence, goal .Setting, or degree of mastery achieved. 
Such research typically shows that variance in achievement-related behaviors 
Is partly predictable from variance in pre-existing motivational pattetns. 

But where' did these pre-existing motivational patterns come from? Hoiw 
can desirable motivational patterns be developed? Can teachers socialize stu- 
dents in ways that wilt enhance the motivational patterns the students bring 
into the classroom? These questions, which imply considers tlon of student 
motivation as a dependent variable, are of central concern in this paper. We 
will review theory and research bearing on the question of how a particular 
kind of motivations-called student motivation £o leam*~can be developed by 

teachers through modeling , communlca tion of expectations, and other sociallza* 

i 

tion mechanisms. ; 
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Definition of Motivation to Learn 

Our focus on student motivation to learn, rather than on motivation 

considered more generally , implies a restriction of purview in at least, two 

penses. First, we will concentrate -on learning within the typical classroom 

setting, with all that this implies. In particular, we assume that njotft stu- 

*» ■ 

dent time will be spent on tasks imposed by the teacher rather than chosen by 

the students, and will be in a public setting where their performance will 

often be witnessed by peers, as well as monitored and graded by the teacher. 

Second, our focus is on student motivation to learn the knowledge and skills 

included in the formal curriculum. Specifically, we adopt the definition of 

student motivation to learn offered by Brophy (1983): 

We may conceptualize M student motivation to learn" as both a general 
trait and a situation-specific state. As a general trait, motivation 
to learn refers to, an enduring disposition to value learning for its 
own sake--to enjoy the process and take pride in the outcomes of ex- 
periences involving knowledge acquisition or skill development. In 
specific situations, a state of motivation to, learn exists when stu- 
dents engage themselves purposefully in classroom tasks by trying to 
master the concepts or skills involved • Students who are motivated 
to learn will not necessarily find classroom tasks intensely plea- 
surable or exciting, but they will take them seriously, find them 
meaningful and worthwhile, and try to get the intended benefit from 
them. (p. 200) 

Implied in this definition a distinction between learning and perfor- 
mance: learning refers to the information processing, sense-making, and com- 
prehension or mastery advances that qccur during the acquisition of knowledge 
or skills; performance refers to the demons^hH^m^0f-^ch knowledge or skill 
atfter it has been acquired. Many approaches t<j the study \>f ' relationships 
between motivation and behavior have ignored this distinction or Jiave been 
content to deal only with performance. Such approaches are nappropria te for 

studying student motivation to learn because of the heavily cognitive nature 

«, 

of classroom learning. With a few exceptions^ such as penmanship or zoology 
dissection skills, school learning Is primarily covert «pd conceptual rather 
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than overt and behavioral* It is true 'that overt behaviors (verbal responses 
to questions, written responses to assignments) must be elicited in ordqr to b 
provide students with practice and application oppor tuni ti£s and to supply 
diagnosis and evaluation data to teachers, but such behaviors mostly involve 
performance (reproduction or application) based on learning that has already 
occurred. Obviously, both learning and performance are important, but our 
.focus here is on learning and, in particular, on how student motivation to 
learn affects student cognition and information processing during activities 
designed to promote knowledge and skill acquisition. ' , 

Our approach fits within general social learning theory and, in particu- 

lar, within expectancy x Value theory which posits that peopled effort expen- 

fp 

diture on a particular task will be a product of (1) the value that they plhce 
on doing the task or reaping the benefits that it offers and (2) the degree to 

V 

which they expect to be able to succeed if they apply themselves. This is the 
same' gene ra N l orientation shared by such approaches to motivation as those 
based on the concepts of achievement motivation, efficacy perceptions, and 
^causal attributions. However, these formulations are concerned with the ex- 
pectancy side of the expectancy x Value equation. Our approach complements 
(rather than opposes) -these approaches by concentrating on the value side of 
that equation (see Parsons & Goff, 1980 on this point). Thus we are not so 
much concerned with students 1 desire to achieve in the sense of competing with 
standards of excellence as we are, concerned with students 1 desire to learn 
content and master skills. Similarly, we are not somuch concerned with per- 
ceptions of efficacy (focused on the self) as with perceptions of 1 comprehenr 
sion (focused on the content), and not so much concerned with students 1 attri- 
butions about the causey of success or failure as with their attributions con- 
cerning their reasons for participating in academic activities* 

8 



* Our approach also has much In common with those of Lepper (1981) and 

others who Jhave written about intrinsic motivation* These approaches apply-* 
primarily to free choice or play settings, however, and concentrate on factors 
y that make tasks attractive or unattractive to people. Their findings suggest 
that students intrinsic motivation to engage in school tasks can be enhanced 
by developing more Interesting and enjoyable tasks or by allowing students . 
more free choice concerning what to do and how to do it* In addition/ Lepper 
and Gilovlch (1982) have shown that even imposed tasks can be presented in 
ways that generate interest and minimize concern about external evaluation and 
^awareness of the fact that the tasks are not freely chosen. 

We endorse these notions, but with two qualifications. First, teachers 1 
opportunities for allowing -genuine choices by students are limited. If they 
are to teach the formal curriculum; teachers >ill have to require attention tp 
lessons and hold students accountable for completing assignments and mastering* 
the content. Thus a major challenge for educators is to find ways to stimu- 
late intrinsic motivation in students who must participate in compulsory 
, activities in school f which is a work setting. Second, approaches to motiva- 
tion that focus on intrinsic interest in tasks are concerned primarily with t 
the affective aspects of mo tiva tion--how much students enjqy tasks. Although 
we agree that student enjoyment of tasks (within what is reasonable to expect) . 
should be one of the teacher's goals, our approach focuses more on the cogni- 
tive aspects of motiva tion--s tudents 1 perceptions of why they are engaged in 
the task and what they are supposed to get out, of it. 

Among recent contributions to the psychology of motivation in the class- 

*> 

room, our approach is closest to (and has been most directly informed by) the 
work of Berlyne (1967) on curiosity {cf. Keller, 1983, on classroom appli- 
i cations), Maehr ( 1976) on continuing motivation, Condry and Chambers (1978) on 

» . - . 
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qualitative Aspects of task engagement as they relate to Intrinsic 

f * ,- 

motivation, Kruglanski (1978) on endogenous versus exogenous attribution of 
task engagement as it relates to performance, and Corno and Ma,ndinach (1983) 
on qualitative aspects of students 1 cognitive engagement' in* classroom activi* 
ti6s. Our key concepts are illustrated in Table 1. 

As shown in the table, students 1 attitudes toward classroom *tasks can be 
construed as lying on a continuum from negative through nejjrtral to positive, 
^They also can be classified as concerned with factors endogenous to the task 
(the processes involved in engaging in the task and the learning that it en- 
genders) versus exogenous to the task (focused on the self rather than the 
task, or on anticipated consequences of task performance). Finally, students* 
attitudes can be classified as concerned either with the value they place on 
the task or their expectations fot succeeding or being rewarded for perfor- 
mance. Our focus is on developing ways for teachers to stimulate student mo- 
tivatioh that is positive in the direction of attitude (as described in the 

* K 

bottom sections of Table 1), especially motivation that can be described as 

task endogenous (described in the two bottom sections in the l^eft^half of 
1 Table 1)* • ■ 

Optimizing Student Motivation to Learn * 
The top sections of Tpble 1 describe negative, attitudes and ofeher unde- 
sirable aspects of student motivation. We take it as given that negative mo- 
tivation of "this sot,t, along with the factors that cause it, must 1 be eliminat- 
ed. One cannot reasonably expect to develop positive motivation in students ; 
who are burdened by negative attitudes, anxiety, or fear of failure* Thus we 
assume that necessary, but not sufficient, conditions for the development of 
positive task endogenous motivation to le^rn vM.ll Include: ( 1) a patient, 
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, • .' , «... Table 1 • , * 

Qualitative Aspects of Students 'Motivation Related to Specific Academic Taski 



Direction 
of Attitude 



Task Endogenous Motivation, 



Task Exogenous Motivation 



Negative 



Task Value Focus 

Affect : Anger or djread. 
Student dislikes the 
task, which, .is in^ffect. 

a punishment, ^ °\ \f 

i 

V ' 

CognJ tlon : ,Tas,k focqs < 
is Invaded^ by resent- 
ment, awareness of being 
coerced into Unpleasant 
or pointless activity. 



Neutral 



Neutral attitude toward 
task; open minded (if 
riew) or Indifferent (if 
fAmlllar). 



Positive 



o 11 
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Affect : Enjoymen 1 1 
pleasure. Engagement in 
.this task is a reward in 
JLts own right. 



Cognition ? Relaxed con- 
centration on the pro- 
cesses involved in doing 
this task. "Flow." 
Me tapognl tlve awareness 
of what the task re- 
quires and how one is 
responding to it. Focus 
on thfc Academic content 
when learning, and on 
the^ quality of the pro- 
) duct when performing*. 



Performance Outcome Fo.cue 

Affect : Anxiety, embar- 
rassment, fear of fail- 
ure. 



Cognition : Task focus 
* is 'invaded 11 by percep-f 
tion of confusion, fail-* 
ure, helplessness . At- 
tribution of ^p.oor) per- 
formance to Insufficient 
ability. 



Task Value Foqus 

Affect : Alienation, re- 
sistance. Student 
doesn't want to acquire 
this knowledge or skill. 

Cognl tion : Perceptions 
of conflict between what 
this ta<*k represents an v d 
one's^sel^f concept, ^sex- 
role identification, 
etc. Anticipation of 
undesirable consequences 
to involvement in such 
tasks. 



' Performance Outcome Focus 

Affect : Apathy, resig- 
nation, resentment. 



Cognition : w Perception 
that one cannot "win," 
that one. has no realistic ' 
chanci to earn desired y 
rewards, satisfactory 
grades!, etc. * 



No particular expecta- 
tions; neither succfess 
nor failure are salient 
concerns". 



Affect : Satisfaction - 
(perhaps occasional ex- 
citement) as skills or 
insights develop. Pride 
in craftsmanship, suc- 
cessful performance. 

Cognl tl oh : Perception 
of progress toward 
goals, achieved with 
relative ease. Attribu- 
tion 6f (successful) 
performance to (suffi- 
cient) ^ability plus 
(reasonable) effort. 
Focus on one 9 a develop- 
ing knowledge and 
skills. 



Neutral, The knowledge 
or skills developed by 
the task elicTlNieither 
avoidance nor excite- 
men t , 



Affect : Energized , 
eajger to learn this 
knowledge or skill -(for 
its instrumental value). 



Cognition : Recognl tion 
that tfce t&sk. is a aub- 
goal related to attain- 
ment of important future 
goals (often as a "tick- 
et 11 to social advance- 
ment)* Focus on the 
"relevant 11 aspects of 
the learning. 



No extrinsic consequences 
are expected; performance 
wfclP neither be rewarded 
nor punished. 



Affect : 'Excitement, hap- 
py anticipation of re- 
ward. 



Cognition : Recognition 
•ttyat one - can attain de- 
sired rewards with rela* 
tlve ease. Fofcus on 
meeting stated perfor- 
mance criteria* 



ON 
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encouraging teacher who supports students' learning efforts and does not 
engender anxiety through hypercritical or punitive treatment: (2) an appro- ' 
priate match between student ability and task difficulty so that students can 

expect to succeed if. they put* forth reasonable ef f ort, tfvjs maximizing success 

/ . 

% 

* • i 

experience and efficady perceptions , and minimizing tendencies toward learned 
'helplessness and attribution of failure" to lack of ability; '(3) suffioierit 
task quality arid appropriateness (the tasks make sense as effective means for 
accomplishing worthwhile academe objectives); (4) sufficient task variety and. 
interest value* to minimize boredom due to sheer saAatjion: and (5) a general- 
ized teacher tendency to present academic tasks as ^learning opportunities 

A 

offered by a helpful ins true tor ra.ther tKdn $s ordeals to be endured or 

* * 

hurdles to be cleared merely in order to please a demanding authority figure. 

♦ %. - 

These conditions should be sufficient to set the stage for development of 

positive task* endogenous motivation in most students, although there will be ' 

individual differences in attitudes toward different subject matter and types 

of task, and although a few alienated or deeply discouraged students will need 

intensive and individualized remedial treatment. Even if totally successful, * 

... / ' ' « 

however, elimination of negative motivation will merely create a s'tate of neu-» 

t * j 
i 

• * 
trolity (see the middle sections of Table I). Given the realities of class- 

room life, a neutral stance toward classroom tasks is in effect a slightly 

« 

negative motivational posture. That is, if students simply do not caje about ^ 
the processes or outcomes involved in academic tasks:, there Is no<-posi#.^ 

tivation to counteract the probable negative motivation associated' with the 

■ , / 
facts that school tasks involve effort (they are work, not play), "are done un-> 

der accountability pressure, and will be graded* Xf teachers .want more than A 

minimal level and quality "of task engagement, they will have to take actions 

designed to motivate their students. • ■ V 
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.Teachers are of tan advised to use task' exogenous motivational strategies 
(lower right-hand sections of Table • 1) , for this purpose. Task exogenous 
strategies tha%> focus on task value involve attempts to develop enthusiasm for 
the task by making it meaningful or important to" the students or by showing 
them that they will need the knowledge or skills th^^e . task develop*, in or- 
der .to succeed in lifes Task exbgenous approaches that focus on performance 
outcomes involve offering rewards for- success. These, task exogenous approach-. 
... ea can be effective in improving student task performance, although* they will 
not develop task endogenous motivation to learn except perhaps indirectly, if ' 
they induce self efficacy perceptions and these perceptions lead to increased 
interest in similar tasks. Furthermore, if used inappropriately, task exoge- 
' nous approaches can undermine intrinsic motivation and produce a suboptimal 
quality of performance in which students Jare more concerned about maximizing 
.rewards while expending minimal effort than about mastering the knowledge or 
;.. skills being taught (Condry & Chambers, 1978). Fortunately, research has 

shown that. these undesirable effects of rewards can be minimized by tying ry 
Si ward delivery to quality rather than mere quantity of performance, and by see- 
ing that the task itself, and not Just the expected reward, is^salient to the 
students. Guidelines for doing this are given in Table 2, These guidelines 
are phrased with respect to delivery' of verbal pra ( ise, but.the same principles 
would also* apply to delivery of other types of jreward. . • 

We believe that student- motiva tion to learn is optimized when it has ihe 
qualities associated with positive, task endogenous motivation (the lower 

a. » w 

sections in the left-hand side of Table 1). That Is, students value (enjoy, 

• * 

or at least find meaningful and worthwhile) the processes Involved in learning 
content, value mastery of the content itself, and exhibit p'ride in craftsman- ' 
ship while performing practice or application tasks. During such performance, 
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Table 2 



'EFFECTIVE PRAISE , 

a 

l# la delivered contingently 

2, specifies the particular* of the accomplishment, 

3, shows spontaneity, variety , and other signs of credi- 
bility; it suggests clear attentfon to the student's 
accomplishment, < 



Guidelines for Ef f ective.\prai^e 



4, 



rewards, attainment of specified performance criteria 
(which can include effort criteria, however). 



5, provides Information to students about their compe- 
tence or the value />f their accomplishments, 

6, orients students toward better appreciation of their 
own task-T&lated behavior and thinking aboii\ problem 
solving, N 

7, uses students* own j^fior accomplishments as thiLc'on text 
for describing present accomplishments, * \ 

8, is given in recognition of noteworthy effort or access 
at difficult (for this student) tasks, t 

9, attributes success to effort and ability, implying that 
similar successes can be expected in th,e future, \ 

10, fosters endogenous attributions. Students believe that 
•they expend effort on the, task because they enjoy the \ 

task and/or want to develop taskrtelevadt skills. 



v 

\ 



11, focuses students' attention on their own task relevant 
behavior. ' 

12. fosters appreciation of, and desirable attributions 
about, task-relevant behavior after the process Is 
completed. 



INEFFECTIVE PRAISE 

1.. is delivered randomly or ungys tema tica lly , 
2, is restricted to global positive reactions. 



3. 



4. 



shows a blanW uniformity that suggests a Conditioned 
response madewith minimal attention to the student's 
acoomp lishmen U ' 

• » 
rewards mere participation, without consideration of 
performance processes or outcomes, m .. 



3, provides no information at all or gives students 
information about their statu*. 



6, 



orients students toward comparing themselves with others 
and thinking about competing. 



7, uses the accomplishments of peers as the context for 
describing students 1 present accomplishments. 



8, 



9, 



la given without regard to the effort expended or the 
meaning of the accomplishment. 



attributes success to ability alone or to external 
factors such as luck or ease of task. 



10, fosters exogenous attributions. Students believe that 
they expend effort on the task for external, reasons— to 
please the teacher, m win a' competition or reward, or the 

. like, 

11, focuses students* attention on Jhe ^teacher as an external 
authority figure who is manipulating; them* 

at 

12, Intrudes Into the ongoing process, distracting attention* 
from task-relevant behavior. 



Note: From "T«acher Pralset A Functional Analysis" by J. nrl>phy (1981), Review of Educational Ra*»earch . W t pp, V-32. ' 
Copyright 1981 by the American Educational Research Association, "Washington, T).C. Reprlnjed with permission. 
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their focue is on the prpcespes involved In working wlth^Jjhe content or 
performing the skill and not on themselves, their abilities , how their pro- 
gress will be perceived by others,, or Issues of success versus failure or re- 
ward versus punishment, although such concerns nu*y surface before or after 
performance. In short, they will be absorbed in the task td the extent of ex- 
perlencing a state of ''flow" as described by Csikszentmlhalyi (1975). During 
"flow" experiences, people experience direct, immmediate rewards from engaging 
in the processes involved in activities: Sense of control, clear perception 
Of feedback, merging of thought and awareness, loss of self consciousness, and 

V 4 

a feeling of enjoyment. These experiences usually occur during seJLf-chosen 

recreational activities', but Graef. Csikszentmlhalyi. atid Giannlno (1981) have 

shown that many people experience them at work or In other settings in which 

they ate engaged in compulsory activities. Furthermore, they report -that the 

explanation for M flow M experiences lies less in the attributes of tasks than 

in the tendencies pf individuals to generate such experiences for themseivea 

In vbrlous tasks and situations. In other words, the tendency to experience 

"flow" appears to act as" a trait variable, developed to different degrees in 

different Individuals through experience (and presumably, socialization): 

Dlener and Dweck's (1978) studies of' "mastery oriented" and "helpless" 

students provide another glimpse of th^s optimal level of task endogenous mo- 

*> 

tlvatlon to learn. Helpless students gave up easily when they encountered 

• * I • ■ 

frustration, attributing their problems to lack of ability. Their task per- 

slstence was impaired by distracting thoughts hi hopelessness, despair, and^ 
negative tf£lf -evaluation, as Hire 1 1 as negative affect (anxiety, anticipation of 
failure). In contrast, mastery orlentted students concentrated on the problem 
father than- on theipa^lves or th« quality of their, performance^ When thay en- 
countered difficulties thay intensified their efforts and sought to diagnose 
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the source of their confusion, but they did not become upset br conclude that 
the task yaa too hard* When things were progressing smoothly, they concen- 
trated on Just doing the task* They neither told themselves' that they were 
stupid 01? that the task was too hard when they had problems nor told them- - 
selves that they were bright or that the task was easy when they learned With- 
out difficulty. This suggests that although attribution re training programs 
may be needed as remedial treatment for helpless students / 'such training will 
not by itself engender task endogenous student motivation to learn* Presum- 
ably, development of the latter will require modeling and specific Instruction 
In task endogenous attitudes and related cognitive skills (learning sets, in- 
formation processing and problem. solving skills, self monitoring of comprehen- 
sion and other me tacognl tlve awareness skills). That is, one must have not 
only the intention to learn, but the skills for doing so- effectively * Thus 



the task endogenous aspects of student motivation to learn lie at the Juncture 
of motivation and learning/instruction., *• 

T.lttle Evidence of Motivation to Learn in Most Classrooms 

^If task endogenous student motlv^Tion to learn is optimal, what is the 

< 

incidence of such motivation in typical classrooms? This question lias not 
been Investigated systematically, but what data do exist atte not encouraging. 

X 

Anderson and her colleagues (Anderson, 1981} Anderson, Brubaker, Alleman- 
Brooks, & Duffy, 1984) observed first-grade students working on,eeatwork 
assignments and then interviewed them about what they had done, why they did 
it, and how they did It. 1 Their data Indicated that manj^ students (especially 
low achievers) did not understand how to do their assignments* Rather than * 
ask the teacher or get help In other ways, however, they were content to 
respond randomly or to rely on response sets that had nothing ^to do with the 
content supposedly being learned (alternating or geometrical patterns for 



circling multiple choice' answers; picking one from a list of new words to fill 

i 

the blank In a sentence without reading the sentence itself)* Low achievets 

.. * 

tended to be more concerned about completing assignments thaji about under- 
standing the content. As one student said to himself as he finished a work 
sheet, ,, I"don , t know what It means* but I did It. M (Anderson et al. , 1984, p.. 
20). ' 

High achievers completed most assignments successfully and showed less 
concern abotft getting finished on time, but evcjn they gave little evidence of 
unders tanding the content-related purposes of the assignments. No student 
consistently explained assignments In terms of their specific content. Most 
responses were vague generalities (e.g., "It's jM8t our work." or M We learn to 
read/ 1 )/ In general, sea twork assignments were [virtually meaningless rituals 
for many of the low achievers In these first-grade classes, and even the high 
achievers seemed only dimly aware of . the purposes of assignments or the skills 
they were practicing .as they carried them out. 

Analysis of the teachers* presentations of assignments to the students 
suggested that a major reason for the students 1 * low quality of engagement In 
assignments was teacher failure to call attention to their purposes and mean- 
ings. Most presentations included procedural directions or special hints 
(a.g,, pay attention to the underlined words), but only five pefcent explicit- 
ly described the purpose of the assignment In terms of the content being 
taught, and only percent Included explicit descriptions of the cognitive 
strategies to be used when doing the assignment. 

Rohrkemper and Bershon (1984) interviewed elementary-school students 
about what was on their minds when they worked on assignments. They | oun( " 
that of 49 students who gave codable responses, 2 were concerned only about 
getting- finished, 45 were concerned about getting cofrect answers, and only 2 




mentioned trying- to understand what was being taught* < • Corno and Mandlnach 
(19^63) and Blumenfeld, Hamilton, Weasels, and Meece (1983) have also expressed 
concern about the low quality of students 1 engagement In classroom, tasks. 
Doyle (1983) suggests that most students are preoccupied with maximizing their 
ability to predict and, tf possible control, the relationship between their 
academic performance and the grades they will, receive* In particular, he sug- 
gests, students will seek to avoid tasks that involve ambiguity (about pre- 
cisely what will be needed to earn high grades) or risk (high difficulty level 
or strict grading standards)*, and thus will avoid asking questions or seeking 
to probe deeper into the content because they want to stick with safe, famil- 
iar routines, * 

Tn summary, available data concerning students' thinking about classroom 
tasks reveal little evidence of motivation to learn. Also, it appears that 
neither teachers nor students typically reveal much awareness of the purpose 
of activities, and that concern about grades may suppress whatever motivation 
students may have to learn about the subject matter. 

Developing Student Motivation to ic*arn 

'these conclusions from classroom research are supported by research on 
intrinsic motivation that also indicates that such motivation is diminished 
when task performance is monitored by authority figures, evaluated, or results 
in reward or punishment (Lepper, 1981). Thus the prospects for" stimulating 
motivation to learn in the work setting of the classroom appear dim. However, 
even if the grading system and the teacher's role as an authority figure do 
counteract efforts t<r develop student; motivation tp learn, such effects 
should be a matter of degree. Motivation to learn might not be in evidence 
/in the classes of authoritarian teachers who make testa salient and 
threatening, but considerable evidence of such motivation might appear in the 
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classes of supportive teachers who attempt to develop It and who follow the 
guidelines sumpnarlsed In Table 2. ' 

Also f It appears that , most teachers could do ^ great deal more than they 
do na>w to develop student lotlvatlon to ieVrn, The findings of Anderson et 
ai. (1984) on teachers 1 failure to call students 1 attention to the purposes of 
activities certainly suggest this. So do similar findings by Roehler f T)uffy, 
and Meloth (in press), who v studied reading instruction at the fifth-grade lev* 
el. Here again, teacHfcrs typically failed to call attention- to the purposes 

of assignments, and students failed to mention learning of specific content 

• ?t <\ . 
when asked what they were^oinft and why. Following up on these findings, 

Roehler et al. trained teachers to provide more detailed explanations of, con- 

« 

tent and, in particular,, to make sure that. they called their student's atten- 
tion to the purposes of academic activi ties. Data from this follow-up study 
revealed that the students of the trained teachers showed significant Increas*- 
es in awareness of the purposes of activities, and more generally, In metacog- 
nltlve awareness of their own Informa tion, process liig and learning progress 
when working on assignments • ' 

1 Such data provide cause fot optimism. Perhaps we did not see much moti- 
vation to learn in classrooms because teachers typically fall to do much to 
develop such motivation, tye have been conducting a series of studies designed 
to explore this possibility. 

Teachers* Task Introductions ancl Students 1 Task Engagement 

We began with a motivational application of recent theorizing about the 
self-fulf tiling prophecy effects of teachers 1 expectations. Although the 
teacher expectation literature has concentrated on student achievement as the 
outccftne of Interest; it is theOte tlcally possible for teachers 9 expectations 
to hav^ self-fulfilling prophecy effects on a great Atg* 'of outcomes*. Kb 



Good and Brophy (1984) have pointed out, the success of teachers 9 classroom 
management efforts Is probably determined in . part .by expectations communicated 

about student conduct; classroom atmosphere probably depends in part on expec- 

I* 

tatioyis communicated about student cooperation and ' interpersonal relation- 
ships;,, and student responsiveness to academic activities probably depends in 
part on expectations communicated about the meaningfulness , interest poten- 
tial, or practical value of those activities. Following up on the latter hy- 

1 

po thesis, our first study (Brophy,, Rohrkemper, Rashid, & Goldberger, 1983) was 
designed to test for predictable relationships between the comments that 
teachers made about classroom tasks while introducing them to their students 
and the subsequent mo tiva tion displayed by the students as they worked on the 
tasks (as inferred from task engagement ratings made by classroom observers) , 
Data were collected in six intermediate grades, (4-6) classrooms observed 8-15 
times during reading and mathematics periods. The classes were all taught by 
* experienced teachers working in a school serving a racially mixed, working- 
class population in a small midwestern city. 

Each reading or mathematics period involved one or more (usually two to 
four) different tasks. Observers noted verbatim records of what the teachers 
said about each task when introducing it and then rated apparent student task 
engagement five minutes after th$ task began and again 10 minutes later (if 
the task was still going on). These were%purely naturalistic data: Teachers 
knew that we were interested in student motivation but did not know what data 
were being recorded, and their only instructions were to teach as they normal- 
ly would, ? > , 

The relative frequencies of, various task presentation statements made by 
the teachers are shown in Table 3, classified according to the concepts illua- 
trated in Table 1, The data in Table 3 indicate that teachers 1 task introduce 
tions were ispread across many different categories rather/ than concentrated In 
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Table 3 . • 
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Classifications of 317 Task Presentation Statements 
Made by Six Elementary School Teachers 
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Statements 



CO 

o 
o 

03 

H 



Value-Focused 



Apology (teacher apologizes to the students for foisting this task on them). 1 



% 



<1 4 



Cues negative expectation (teacher indicates directly that the students * 

are not expected to^like the task or do well on it), 25 8 

Cues positive expectation (teacher states directly that the students 

are expected to enjoy the task or do well on it). 52 16 

• 4 

Self-ac tuallza tlon value ( teacher suggests that students can develop 

knowledge or skill that will bring pleasure or personal satisfaction). 0 0 ' 

Teacher enthusiasm (teacher directly expresses his or her own liking 

for this type of task). * 8 3 



Perf ormance-Expec ta tlon 

Positive challenge/goal setting (teacher $ets some goal or challenges 
the class to try to attain a certain standard 'of excellence). 



i 

16 6 
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Value-Focused ' 1 , 

. i , 

Embarrassment (teacher tries to show the Importance of the task to the 
students, but does this In a negative way, Indicating that they are 
likelyto be embarrassed at some time in the future if they do not 
learn the skills involved). / 1 <1 

Survival value (teacher points out that students will need to learn w 

these skills to get along In life of to function In society). 13 4 

Personal relevance—other (teacher makes some other kind of statement 
that tries to tie the task to the personal lives or Interests of 

the students). «* . * 10 3 

Teacher personalizes (teacher expresses personal beliefs or attitudes 
directly or tells the students abmit personal experiences* that 

illustrate the importance of this .task), 3 1 

P e r f or m a n c e - Exp ec ta tlon 

Threats/punishment (teacher threatens negative consequence^ for poop 

performance). # l# .4 

Accountability (teacher reminds students that the work will be carefully 

checked or that they will be tested on the material soon). 18 6 

/ s 

Recognition (teacher promises that students who do well on the task will 

be recognized with symbolic rewards like, for example, hanging up of 

good papers in the classtbom) * 1 -7 2 

* ■ 
Extrinsic reward (teacher promises tfjtward for good performance). 2 1 

23 



Table 3 (continued) 
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Classif icationa of 317 Taak Presentation Statements 
Made by Six Elementary* School Teachers 



Statements 



m 

U 
2 



O 



Other (Unclassified) Statements 

Time reminder (teacher reminds students that they only>ave limited 
time to get the assignment done so they had better concentrate). 



ues effort (teacher urges students to work hard). 

Continuity (teacher notes relationship between this task and previous 
work students have done, especially recently). 

None (teacher launches. directly into the task with no Introduction). 



N 

19 
31 

29 
68 



6 

10 

" 9 
21 



Note : Based on data presented ii\ Brophy (1982). 




otals 317 100 
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Just one or two. The most frequently coded category was "none 11 (the bottom 
row in Table 3), indicating that the teacher launched directly into the task' 
^lthout taking «time tp make general comments about It or to* try to develop 
student motivation to engage In it. When the teachers did make such general' 
task descriptions or motivational attempts, their comments were coded into one 
or more of the other 17 categories (multiple coding occurred when teachers 1 
task introductions included concepts that fit two or more categories). The 
motlva tionally relevant task introductions observed most wwfquently were cuing 
positive expectations (stating | that the students probably would enjoy the task 
or do well on it), cuing effort (urging the students to work hard), noting , the 

y 

continuity between this task and previous tasks, and cuing negative expecta- 
tions (stating that the students would probably not enjoy the task or not do 
well on it). The only category never used eyen once was the category for task 
endogenous, value-focused motivation: None of the six teachers ever mentioned 
that a task might, have self-ac tua ligation value or present opportunities for 
students to experience pleasure or personal satisfaction through development 
of knowledge or skills. 

Brophy et al. ( 1983) further analyzed data from the 165 tasks thqt had 
been coded both for teachers 1 introductory statements and students 9 task en- 
gagement. These data indicated that teachers made no Introductory statement 
at all for 49 (30%) of the 165 tasks. Their presentation statements fpr the 
remaining 116 tasks yielded 206 codes, or almost two per task. So, although 
teachers Jumped directly into tasks without giving a general introduction qv 
motivational attempt 30% of the time, the introductions t that they gave the 
other 70% of the time were lengthy and substantial enough to Include, on the 

average, mention of two separate considerations likely to affect student motl* 

• '- . > * 

vation, \ M • ■•' 



There was considerable Individual variation across the six teachers* 
One launched directly Into tasks without giving any Introduction only 5% 
of the time, while two others did this 46% and k0% of the time respectively. 
One teacher was responsible for most of the "tune reminder" and "positive 

• • r ^ 

challenge/goal setting" codes, and several oth^r codes were^ used primarily^ , 
with Just two or three teachers. Task introductions wer$ primarily positive 

(offering reward or recognition opportunities, expressing enthusiasm, or try- 

" \ > ■ » > • 

ing to develop positive expectations) for two teachers* neutral (time remind- 
er, continuity, or cuing effort) for three other], ajtd negative (accountabili- 
ty reminders, cuing negative expectation) for one teacher, 

WlthjLn each of the six data sets (one fdr each teacher), scores baaed on 
the teacher 9 s introductions to tasks (presence/* 



ries shown in Table 3) were correlated with aco 

• . . ■ . .. - f 

student engagement in those tasks (recorded (by 



bsence scores for the catego- 
res representing the level of 
the classroom observer). As 



expected, student engagement was relatively} poor on tasks that had been Intro* 
duced in Ways classified as .likely to have negative effects on student motlva- 
tion (e.g., threatening punishment for poor* performance, cuing negative expec- 
tations abotat the task). However, there was no parallel tendency fqr student 

'■ • 6 x / ' 

engagement to be relatively high following taak introductions expected to have 

-. S\ ■'/"•'*,. 

positive effects on motivation (e,g,, of fering Reward or recognition opportu- 



nities, cju ing positive expectations about: the task), Instead, student engage- 

b :r : j ". < 

ment tended to be highest on tasks .that the/ teacher launched into directly 

• . V / ' - • ' , 

without making Introductory statements codahle In any of our categories* 
Thus, ' although negative task Introductions/ were associated with low task 



engagement, positive task introductions w6r$ not associated with high task 

. * * \ 

engagement 



^■^^■"^^^toieral, there was little support for the notion that teachers 1 task 
^introductions might have ^positive 'effects on student engagement* The correla- 
te^ for the • "Non^ 1 category (launching dltectly into the .task) showed post- 
• -^vtiye relationships with Engagement in three classes,- no significant relation- \ 
x^M^for. two classes, and a negative relationship in one class. It was true 
: f -.t^ f '^%^ s p^p- class that task engagement yas higher when the teacher said- some- 
^hlng in tiered to ^motivate the students than when the teacher said nothing at 
aU ( . ;\P^ 14. of. a possible 52 relationships reached statistical 

significance for the other 17 task introduction categories, and 12 of* these 14 

• " "•• ' '•>;••• • ,: ' V' * * • 

were negative relationships, Tn otjiet words, most relationships indicated 
lower student engagement whe% teachers nuftjde.. some codable Introductory state- 
raent than when *they did nbt* •* ^ .. . * . if* 

Many of these. negative relationships were expected, because they occurred' 
for task Introduction categories we had classified ad Jlkely to have negative 

effects on, student motivation (threatening punishment, reminding tfhe students 

■ * ' ■* * * 

of accountability pressures, and cuing negative expectations about. the task). 
Also t the "personal reference*-^ ther M category , which we had classified as 
likely to have positive effWTts pn^fctudent motivation, did show one positive 
correlation with student engagement" v (and ^©negative correlations). However,, 
negative correlations were sometimes, observed, and positive correlations were 
never observed, f or 4^|sk introductions we had classified as likely to "have 
positive effects on student motivation (survival value, teacher enthusiasm), 

as well- as forgone of the categories that we had classified as neutral (chal- 

*■ ■.■ ■ # 

A lenge/goal setting). * * i s 4 

In thinking about follow ups to these findings, we have* concentrated on 
two aspects* First, it is ^possible that some of our classifications of task 
introductions as~ positive, neutral, and nefeat^va with respect to thei,r proba* 
bte effects on student motivation were incortecU For example, #e classified 
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teachers 9 cqmmunlca tlon of .their own enthusiasm about tasks' ae likely to 
*have positive effects , on the assumption that students will generally take 
their teachers 1 statements at face value* However, it v may be that such commu- 
nications of teacher enthusiasm should be classified as neutral (if students 
tend not to identify with their teachers and thus are not likely to infer that 
they will enjoy tasks merely because the teacher does) or even as negative (if 
students^are alienated from their teachers or predisposed to believe that 
teachers 1 preferences ate contradictory to, rather than merely different from, 
thei/r own preferences). Time reminders provide another example* We. classi- 
fied such reminder^ as neutral, reasoning that they carry no information about 
the nature of the task itself or aboi^t^ossible consequences of task perfor- 
mance. However, It is possible that students regard such time reminders 
either positively (because they perceive th*nf as well-intended attempts to 
provide helpful inf ortfla tiojjj) or i^gatiy^ly (because they are perceived as 
nagging or criticism, or merely because they remind the students that the task 
Is imposed externally and their performance will be evaluated) * Such ambi^u- 
Itlea," combined with the surprising correlational findings for some of the 

> ft 

. categories, pointed to the need for informaTtion from students themselves on 

% ■ . * 

their, pactions to teachers 1 task introductions. 

A second focus for. follow up was the lack of much support for our expec- 

♦ 

tation that positive task introductions would maximise student engagement. „ 
&m Among several possible explanations for this (to be discussed in a later sec- 




tion), one that intrigued us and^ seemed to call for immmed late follow up Was 
suggested by the teachers, they elves «durj>tig debrief Ing interviews. When asked 
why task engagement might have been higher when no Introductory statements 
were made at all than when such statements were made, several teachers Indi- 
cated, that perhaps *tftay tended to launch directly Into tasks when things were 
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going smoothly and to take'lime to try to generate motivation only, or at ' A 

• i 

least primarily, when they expected trouble because the class was becoming 

•x • 

creative or because prior experiences with the task had gone poorly.. If 
teachers do in fact have auch tendencies, and if students should become aware'' 
of them, the student^ would have reason to discount or SVen reqct Negatively 
to task introductions intended to stimulate motivation*. A dissertation stu<l/ 

Jjy Khar (1984) was designed to discover whether in fact students are predis* ^ 

posed to discount or rqact negatively to teachers 1 motivation attempts. 

♦ 

Students' Reported Responses totTeachers' Taak -Introduction iStatementa 

Kher (1984) interviewed 32 second graders, 32 fourth graders, and 32 
sixth graders , mostly from the same working-class school within which the 

Brophy et'al. ( 1983) data had /been collected (two years earlier). Half of the 

. * * . 

students interviewed at each grade level were male "and half were female . / 
Within sex, half were high achievers and half were low achievers, iff^'stu- 
den tSfc were Interviewed individually about how they would resf>ttn<J, tcr various ^ 
ways in which their teachers' might Introduce a hypothetical ^eatwork assign-v 
ment in mathematics, referred to as a "math assignment. M This general refer- 
ence to a math assignment was used in /reference to showing a specific asalgh~ 

ment or, more probably, a different specific assignment for each grade level, 

s, ' ' ** 

because math seatwork assignments were familiar to all of the students and 

* 

because we wanted to focus student attention on s ta temefitfli that teachers might 
make when introducing assignments rather than on the assignments themselves. 



Pilot work indicated that students had difficulty responding to open- 
ended questions about the general topic of teacher task introductions (a„g., 
"What might your teacher say about a math assignment when presenting it to 
yop?") or about particular task Introductions considered individually/ 
(e.g., "What, goes through your mind when you hear the teacher say ' I like 
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these kinds of problems and I think you wilt enjoy them too'?")* However, the 
students could respond adequately when questioned using a paired comparison 
format In which they wer? presented with two sample Introduction statements 
apd asked ta choose which statement they would prefer their teacher to make 
whfen' introducing the hypothetical north assignment and then to explain why 
they preferred that statement qV%r< the other* Consequently, the interviews 
began with a series of 17 of these paired comparison questions, using pairs of 
introduction statements selected from the set .shown in Table 4* 

The statements shown (n Table 4 Rere selected for use In the Kher (1484) 
study because they were typical- of tra statements observed in the Drophy t et al 
(1983) study, with two exceptions* First, because our primary Interest was in 
students 1 responses to teachers' positive task introduction statements, 8 of 
the 12 , statements used (the first 8 shown in the table) were selected from 
among those classified as positive in the previous study* Second, the state- 
ments were kept short and phrased in simple words, in order to maximize clari- 
ty and minimize the memory demands made on the students* 

The 8 positive items were always paired with other positive items (using 
a dQslgn that Insured that each item was paired with each other Item an equal 
number of times)* The last 4 items in Table 4 had been classified as neutral 
or negative In the previous study* Tftese items were paired only with one 
another or (in the case of the neutral items) with selected positive. Items* ' 
This paired comparison format yielded data on the relative popularity of th/s 
Items, but it should be kept in mind that Its primary purpose was to elicit 
sttldqnts' free response descriptions of their thoughts and feelings following 
teachers' task Introduction statements • 

Once the students had completed the paired comparison Items and were ac* 
customed to talking, about their thoughts and feelings In regard to teachers 1 

30 • 
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i Table 4 » j 

Teacher Statements Used in Paired Comparisons 



1. It 1 8 important that ygu Riaow these skills* You'll need them for math nejct 
year* m j 

2, I like these .kinds of problems and I think you will enjoy them too. 

Page 37 should be no trouble at all but the ones on page 39 are harder. 
You'll have to think before you do them. 

4, - If you do a really good paper, t will put it up on the bulletin board, 

5. " It's important that you know these skills. You'll need them when you^go 

grocery shopping or *to the bank, . * 



6 • If you do a rea 



Uy {joo 



d paper, then later on I'll let you play eome games. 



7 # Some of these problems are really tricky, I like tricky problems because 
they make me think hard, but then I really feel good when I get them 
right. | * . ■ . v. 

8. T never knew how. important these skills were when I was your age but I 
found out when T started writing checks and had to take care of my money. 

9. Problems like these will be on your next test, so work carefully, 

10. - You have only 20 minutes* to finish, so work quickly, , 

11. Tf you don't get at leas,t 10 of them right, you'll have to do another 
page. , 

12. Let's see how many of you can get them all right. 
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task presentation s tataments, they" were asked two open-ended questions. The 

first was designed to elicit their beliefs about what it means when teachers 
t launch directly into tasks without making introductory statements ("When woufd 

your teacher say 'Do the problems on pages 37 and 39* and nothing more?"), 
*The second Question was designed to identify the task introductions that would 

be most motivating to the students ("What kinds of things could your teacher 

, 9 

say when giving assignments that would make you feel like working really hard, 
in math?").- 

The students* 9 responses to all questions were * tape recorded, transcribed, 
coded, and then analyzed for general trends as well as. for main effects or in- 
teractions involving grade level, gender, or achievement status, ^ 

The data revealed no significant tendency for student^ to discount or 
negatively interpret their teachers 1 motivation attempts. Only one student (a 
low achieving sixth-grade, boyjt responded negatively to our hypothetical task 
introductions. This boy stated: "You feel like the teacher is Just pressur- 
ing you and pressuring you and telling you that page 37 is easy but 39 is 
hard; so you feel like you want to Just cry, that you have to do harder and 
harder work/' Later., he stated; "He's acting like he's Just your owner and 
can boss you around anywhere/ 1 All of the other students accepted the teacher 
statements at face value and treated them as well intended attempts to provide 
useful information or to help make schooling a positive experience,, Even the 
one disgruntled student, although he was unhappy about having to work hard and 
resented the teacher's position of authority over him, accepted the teacher 9 a 
comments at face value in that he never suggested that the teacher might be * 
lying or attempting to con him, Nor did he or any of the other 93 students 

ever suggest that teacher attempts to motiva te Ytufonts are clues that tasks 

:■*■'■■• I 
will be frustrating or 0 unpleasant. No one ever m Id anything such as, "When 



she tells you you're .going to like it, watch out?" or "If it really was going 
t6 be something you'd like, he/w5uidn\t be telling you oil this," 

4 

Similar findings , were seen in the students 9 responses to questions about 
when teachers might fall to give task Introductions* These responses made it . 

V* 

clear th^t the students considered task introductions to be normal and help- 
ful, or at least well intended. No student, ever suggested that teachers would 
omit task introductions because certain tasks w$re so obviously enjoyable that 
they needed no hype. Instead, the reasons commonly offered for omission of 
task introductions were that the assignment was a review task with which the 
students were already familiar, the teacher was upset because the class was" 
noisy and inattentive , or the teacher was busy or In a hurry. In general, 
then, the data provide no evidence that the student?, Saw teachers as launching 
directly into enjoyable tasks but taking time to ^ry to generate motivation 
for boring or frustrating tasks. Instead, we were encouraged to find, the 
s tudents* appeared to accept teachers' taak introductions at face value and 
perceive them as intended to be informative and helpful. Some studet>ts, how- 
ever did say that »teacheps do not really know what students like or tKat Jjust 
because a teacher likes something £qg$ hot mean that students will like it 
too* 

Other data fitom this study are less encouraging. The students 1 prefet- 
ehces among the eight positive statements that' were systematically paired with 
one another (Statements 1-8 in Table 4) suggest mixed signals with respect to 
student receptivity to developing,. too tiva tion to learn. Statement 1 (it's im- 
portant that you know these skill** You'll need them for math next year,) vaa 
the most popular, being selected over the alternative 68% of th$ time. This 



bounds promising, because it suggests student Interest In the skills them- 
selves rather than merely in obtaining rewards for mastering the skills* 
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However, the least popular alternative, selected only^ 38% of the time, was 
Statenwmt 8 (I never knew how Important these skills were when I was your 
age, but I found 6ut when I started writing checks and had to" take care of my 
money.). Furthermore, Statement 5 (It's Important that you know these skills. 
You'll need them when you , go grocery shopping qr to the bank.) was preferred 
only 41% of the time. Thus, student preference for Statement 1 cannot be 

^attributed to stuflent motivation to learn the skills as such. Insteadj State*- 

f • 1 • 

ment 1 apparently/ was a popular choice because It provides students with 

Information that/will help them to succeed in school. Student 4ntereet In 

school success Is also implied by the next most popular statement, preferred' 

/ 1 

58% of the tlm6, Statement 4 (If you do a really good paper, I will put it up 

on the bulletin board.). 

/ * 

The rea/sons that the students offered when explaining their paired com- 
parison (preferences also seem promising at first. The most frequently men- 
tioned reasons were that the skills to be learned would be useful In the 'fu- 
ture, that it was important to learn or do hard problems, and that the student 
would f£el proud about doing good work. Motivation to learn the content and 
pride An craftsmanship were mentioned more frequently than seeking to be re** 
warded for success or to avoid negative consequences for failure, appreciating 
tjflyadvance warnings contained in reminders about tests or deadlines, getting 
pe4r recognition through good work, or hoping that mastery of the task would 
hake math easier to do in the future. Unfortunately, however, the majority of 
these statements about enjoying learning or taking pride in craftsmanship ap- 
peered to have been Induced by the content of " our lt;ems» Mentfbn of enjoying 
working on problems, for example, occurred only In explanations for choices 
Involving Statement 2 (I like these kinds of problems and I think you will en- 
Joy them too*). More generally, the* students' explanations of their paired 
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comparison choices appeared to be paraphraslngs of the language used In our 
questions rather than credible statements of the students* own thinking ex- 
pressed in* their own words* Thus it was not surprising that somewhat differ- 
ent results were observed in the students 9 responses, to our open-ended ques- ' 
tions about what teachers could' say or do to make them want to work hard 6n a 
math assignment* 

By far the most popular element in these free-response answers, mentioned 

> * « » 

by about two-thlrd$ntf Jihe students, was the suggestion that the teacher could 
motivate them to work hard by offering rewards* Other popular responses were 
threatening punishment for poor p^rf ornfance or challenging the students to 
meet stated goals (each mentioned by about one-third of the students), and 
communicating the importance of the task, making a personal appeal to the stu- 
dents to work Hard, or giving them easy work (each mentioned by about 15% of 

the students)/ Here, the emphasis is cm issues of reward versus punishment 

■ ' .• « *' 

or success versus failure, with much less emphasis on the importance of the 

■< ■ 

task and virtually no mention of motivation to learn the content or to take 
pride in craftsmanship. ' 

There were few sex differences in these analyses, and those that did ap* 
pear did not fall into general patterns. There also were few achievement* 
level differences, but those that did appear bqre out expectations based on 
previous research. High achievers responded more positively than low achiev- 
era to challenges and mention of tricky problems, and low achievers responded 
more positively to opportunities to gain recognition by peers, teachers, or 
parents. In general, high achievers were more concerned with the 'task itself 

v 

and Whether* they would enjoy or learn something from it, whereas low achievers 
were more concerned with getting support from the teacher and with obtaining 
rewards or avoiding punishments for their performances* • 



Grade-level differences were more frequent and sizeable than sex or 

« 

achievement- level differences* In| the paired comparison data/ second and 

V | ; • ' 

fourth graders were more likely thin sixth graders to prefer Statements A and 

6 (promising that good performance! would be rewarded by hanging papers on ^the 

bulletin board or letting the students play games) , but sixth graders were 

more likely to prefer Statement jf (telling the students that the skills would 

be needed for math n&xt year), /Younger students were more concerned with the 

/ ' * 

consequence* of perfornftnce, and older students more concerned with the task 
itself,' The second graders' *T^tionales for their pref erences *were generally 
the most global and expressed/ in affectfc^e terms (liking enjoyable problems or 
playing games). The second graders were not especially concerned with the 

i ■ 

relevance of* the content or/ ltd practical utility in the future. Their re- 

/ , 

sponses generally had a pK^itive, upbeat; totie, with emphasis on enjoying aca- 
demic activities, taking^pride in doing good work, and looking forward to be- 

Ing rewarded for succeafc (but without much' mention of the specific content of 

t . ♦ - / - 

the work). / 

/ * 
The fourth graders showed, more concern than the second graders about the 

/ • • ^ 

relevance and practical utility of the work, tut they expressed similar enthu- 

siasm about enjoyment of gam6a and about belong rewarded for good work, fur- 
thermore, the^differed from \oth the second^graders and the sixth graders in 
being especially concerned about getting easy work. Even more than. getting 

/ • • 

^rewarded far success, the fourth graders were concerned about avoiding failure 

• ) .-. .•• •. ' . 

and its nrfgatlve consequences. 

t t Hp 

"""'the BiktKgtM^^f^ere the most likely to mention concern about the 
importance of the learning and its future application, although they were more 
concerned abotut^fcuture application in school than in life outside of school 
(possibly because their teachers often mentioned the need to get them read/ 
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for Junior high school). The sixth graders were also the most likely to ex- 
press appreciation for warnings about the importance of learning particular 

material (because it will be needed next year or/ri*ll appear on a test). They 
were the least likely to mention rewards or the opportunity to play games. In 
general, second graders were most likely to mention enjoying the work and an- 
ticipating being rewarded for completing it successfully , fourth graders were 
most Ukely to mention fear of failure and concern about getting easy wtork, 
and sixth graders were most likely to mention needing information about what 
was important* to ltearn so that they could adjust their, study strategies. 

Grade level differences in the students'* free responses to our final 
question paralleled >the trends seen in their paired comparison choices, except 
that the sixth graders mentioned that teachers could present the task as en- 
joyable or offer rewards for success in addition to pointing out the impor- 
tance of learning the material. 

Taken together, the data from /the Kher (1984) study proyidc* .mixed mes- 
sages concerning the potential of teacher Socialization as a mechanism for 

developing student motivation to learn in classrooms. Positive indicators In- 

i ... 
elude the fact that students appear to accept what their teachers tell them 

about tasks at^face value and to consider such statements as. well intended and 

v. 

» i- « 

likely to be helpful. Thus there is no reason to fear that students will dis- 

*. 

count or question the motives behind teacher socialization attempts. However, 
the data also indicate that 'students are preoccupied with enjoying themselves 
(particularly the younger students) or with what Becker, Geet, and Hughes 
(1968) call the exchange of performance for grades (especially the. older 
students), and not with motivation to learn* Interest in learning the content 
and pride fn mastering skills are mentioned only secondarily if at al^. This 
is not surprising in view of the failure of thd teacher* studied by Brophy et 
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ai. (1983) to mention theme potential outcomes of stydent task engagement, and 

It suggests that Intensive and systematic Intervention may be necessary to In- 

• . i « 

duce meaningful change. 

The Kher (1984) findings also may explain why most of the "positive" 
task Introductions observed in the Brophy et al. ^1983) study appeared to be 
ineffectual or counterproductive « For.,example, In the earlier study, teachers 
fi?equently communicated positive expectations that the task would be easy pr 
enjoyable. However, the, students interviewed in the Kher study rarely men- 
tioned enjoying academic tasks, and wherf they did, it was probably, because 
they had been cued by one of our stimulus statements. Similarly, except for 
some of the fourth graders, Informing students that a task would-be easy did 

a 

not appear 'likely to boost their motivation. In general, the students reported 

r" ■ * 1 

more enthusiasm when told that a task would be important or challenging than 
when told that It would be eaafy. , 

Other teacher motivation attempts commonly observed in the previous study 
included teachers 9 expressing personal enthusiasm for tasks or relating the 
knowledge and skills being taught to successful coping with life outside of 
school. However, the students interviewed in the Kher study were not enthused 
by such teacher statements. Most of the "positive" task introduction state- 
ments observed in the jafrlier study were among the types that did tiot yield 
strong positive reactions from the students Interviewed in the Kher study, 

and most of the statements that received positive response from the Students 

•\ 

in the Kher study (offering rewards for good performance ot communicating the 

r . • .? 

importance of the task for future school success) were rarely* used by the ' 

teachers in the earlier study;. It appears there is a poor match between the 

incentives stressed by teachers when attempting to motive te* their students and 

the incentives preferred by the students* * 



The Kher (1984) data also confirm our suspicions that some of our 

i * ♦ 

~ % ■ * 

"classifications of task Introduction statements as positive,^ neutral, or mega-* 
tijve wotild have to be revised, although :ln manyytases the Kher dpta deepen 1 
rajther than resolve the mysteries raised by the earlier, data. For example, 



accountability statements (reminding students that material is going to \be 
graded or tested) were classified as negative and ^Ud have a negajj^ve corre- 
lation with student Engagement in the earlier study, but ^he students inter- 
viewed in the Kher study responded generally positively to such accountability 
statements* Rather than perceive th^m as threats, the students perceived them 
as welj-intended and helpful hints .about how to organize their study time. 
The differences in student response may be linked to differences in the actual 
wording. The accountability statement used in the Kher study ("Problems like 

these wiU be on your next test, so work carefully.") was neutrally worded and 

(i 

could easily be appreciated as a friendly tip from the teacher* However, • 
inspection of the wording of statements coded in the accountability category 
in the previous study suggests that many of these were in fact threats rather 



4 

than friendly reminders, 
le^clme reminder 



The^time - reminder category produced mixed results In the previous study 
(one positive correlation and two negative correlations with student engage- 

b » 

^ment). However, the students interviewed in the Kher study responded very 
negatively to the ti^me reminder Item (Statement 10 in Table 4), When explain- 
ing these negative reactions, the students usually said that they hated to be 
rushed and resented being put In a position where they might have to turn in 
an Incomplete paper or a paper that represented something less than their best 
work. Inspection of the data frtfn the earlier study cleared up the, mystery 
here. The two ^®$&ers In whotffc classes we observed negative correlations be- 
tween time reminders and student engagement both gave tlm* reminders similar 
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to the one used in the Kher study,: namely, time reminders gear<ed to J the 
Immediate present, suggesting that* th$ studertts were tunning out of time to 
firtish th4 assignment they were working on at the' moment* In contrast, the 
teacher in whose ( classroom we observed a° positive correlation between time 
reminders and student engagement used a" different kind of time reminder. His 
time reminders were geared to the week or unit rather than the Immediate 
,present and- provided helpful. informs tlon that the students could use in plan- 
nlng their study time: He would, for example, remind the students on Tuesday 
that a series of workbook assignments was due on Friday/ 

The data on challenge/goal setting statements by teachers continue to be 
confusing. We originally classified such statements' as.' neutral* However, 
this category produced three negative correlations and no' posi ttve correla- 
tions with student engagement in" the earlier study, suggesting that such chal- 
lenge or goal-setting statements should be classified as lively to'have nega- 
tive effects on student motivation. Yet, comments on challenge statements by 
students in the^Kher s^tudy implied that such statements are perceived posl- 
tively. The p^lr^d comparison data revealed that the students preferred v 
Statement Uj^ejb 1 8 see how. many of you can get them all correct.) not only in 
c omp a rl s^Qn^wi th| btlr 5 r presumably neutral statements, but also in comparison 
with several presumably positive statements* Furthermore, many students men- 
tloned a teacher chillenge 1ft their free responses to the Question about 
things that teachers could do to motivate them to work hard, and very few 
negative comments were made about such challenge statements* The negative, 1 
correlations seen In the earlier £tudy remain unexplained. 

Inspection of the challenge statements made by th6 teachers in Whofija 
classrooms we observed these negative correlations suggests, that these teach- 
ers tended to throw out such challenges in demanding and. somewhat negative 
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waya 4e*g r) M You should be able to do these problems correctly by how, unless* 
.ypu work "care leaaly."). Thes« and •other informal observations "from the pre - 
yloua study auggeat that the tone and manner with which teachers make task 
presentation statements may be at least as important as the*content of those 
statements in determining students' motivational responses. 

Finally, the Kher study Introduces some anomalies of its own. In, jfc*tlc- 



% • ■ 

ular, it is not . clear - why students respond positively to information 8Uggest- 
ing that* the task teaches skills that are Important for future school sue- 

* ' * • . * . . ■ 

cees, and yet do not respond very positively to statements^ 'indicating 'that the. 

t ' " 4 

' " * ■ '' ' ' 

task teaches skills that are important for success in life outside of •school, 

o 

% *' 

Most pdults would probably expect students t* respond at least as positively 

to the latter statements as to the former. The youngest students interviewed 

■ ■ ' * ' • i 

in the Kher study were the least responsive to statements about the value of 

" \. u t ■ \ v 

^kills for coping with life outside of . school,. Perhaps the applications that 

we mentioned (grocery shopping, banking) were too removed from. their present 

life concerns .to be very meaningful to them. Whatever the reasons, we were 

surprised to fine} fch^tusta tetoents linking school tasks to life outside of 

. ' v - : V: .V5: 

, school did not pro^Uce^more positive student response, tooked at from another* 

y r 

point of view, thes^ findings are yet another indication of the degree to 

v, 

v which students' tend to be preoccupied with success and failure issues and with 
the exchange of Mp^*^ anCG ^ or grades, to the point that concern about what 
they are learning^s^^early secondary, , ' ^ 

- # - ; r^spondln^^the Kher data, it is important to bear lfr mind that th*^ 
: * attti baaed Anr self repdrt rather than observed behavior* Al noted above, we 'i 
>'••• n ; have ^reason : .to. question the validity of many of the responses to the paired:* 
* / . v :;: : co^p^ even the d^a baaed on responses to the two v * 

-V ofe^-ehrfied q^ee^iotnJ should b» considered tentative pending verification ln£ 



.actual classroom settings* The students' responses to our Interview questions 
may not accurately, describe their responses to teachers' actual Introductions 

of classroo'ta^tasks, \ / 

Socializing Student Motivation to Learn 

Our data and those of others (Boyle, 1983} Hurter, 1981; Lepper, 1983) 

- . t ' . . . f - — - 

%ll suggest that there Is little evidence of student motivation to learn In 
the typical classroom* Apparently, students start school with enthusiasm but 

gradually settle Into a^dull routine In .whlclf interest centers on being able 

• * 

to meet demands* The students become attuned to and appreciative of lnforma- 

tlon that clarifies and helps them to meet these demands successfully, tjipt 

they' do not appear to develop en|huslasm for trfe knowledge or skills beihg* 

taught or for their applies tiorfs outside school. 

In theory, teachers should be able to develop motivation to learn In 
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vtheir students by socializing the students' beliefs, attitudes, and expecta- 
tlona concernlng^academlc activities, as well as the information-processing 
and problem^solvlnj/^tra tegles the students use when engaged in those activi- 
ties. However, it appears that very little such socialization occurs, and 



what, does occur seems too. half -h<yfr ted or otherwise lacking In credibility 

J ' *• -ft 

(from an adult perspective, at^east) to be very effective. 




Recall that none of the six teachers studied by Brophy et >al, (1983) ever 
made reference to the fact that students could derive personal* satisfaction 

from developing their knowledge or skilts and that, in general, positive task 

\ I 

introductions were Infrequent except for the statement that the work would be 
easy. The following examples tha't we observed came the closest to approaching 

the kinds of teacher socialization that we would Like to see more of in the 

•* ** ■ § 

typical classroom, » '* ' , 

/ * 
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--These are not elementary, ' high school, or college level words) these' 
are living level words* You'll use them everydajT in life. If you 
pUn to l*e a writer or enjoy reading, you will need these words. 

-.-Rememften The essential : thing is to do them correctly, not to be 
* the first to finish.' 

—I think you will like this book. Someone picked it out for me fi and 
" ~ i t 4 V really jood t <j . r „ 



--This is a really strange story. It's written in the first person, 
' so that .the person talking is the one who wrote the story about his 

experience. It has some pretty interesting words in it* They are 

on the boa yd. 

—The stories in this book are more interesting than the ones in the 
f earlier level books. They are more challenging because the stories 
and vocabulary are more difficult. Reading improves with practice, 
Just like basketball. ,If you never shoot baskets eotcept when you 
are in the game, you are not going to be very good. Same with 
reading. You can't do without it* 

-rAnswer the comprehension 1 questions with complete .sentences. All 

these stories are very interesting. Yoju'll enjoy them* 

» .« 

--You f^rls shouljl like this story because ^t is a feminist story. 
Yau boys will enjoy yours too. Your story is especially - v 
interesting. T want you to be sure to read it. tt's a mystery, and 
\^you'll enjoy it. '■ 1 V k 

♦-♦Percent is very important. - hanka use it for interest loans, and so 

on. So it is important that- you pay attention* t ^ 

--You're going to need to know fractions fof math next. year. You v^ll 
% ' * need fractions in the world to come. >. "" - •• 

At least three things should be noted about these examples. First, these 
are the best examples we Qpuld find in data representing about 100 hours of 
classroom observation* Se^ond^ notice how minimal and essentially barren most 

of these remarks are. They do ndt go into enough .detail to beVery meaningful 

■ * % - * *• 

or memorable for mo?t students, and many of them havot a perfunctory,* go- 
through* the-motions-wi thou t-much enthysi&sm-or-convlction quality to them* ■ 1 
Third, whatever positive effect |tihese remarks may have had waa probably *un- 

s 

dercut by the facts that (I) most of the teachers' - remarks to the students « 
^concerned procedural demands and evaluations of gprk quality or progress • . 
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rather than description of the v ttak Itself or what the students might get out 
of it and (2) many of the rest included remarks such as the following, 

--Today's lesson is nothing new If ypu'v* been here* - # , 

--If you get done by 10 o'clock, you can go outside* 

-Your score* -~wlJ4— 1*4 1 me whether ^wa iwretf to Btay wirth mul tlplica tion ~ 

for another week* If you are talking, I will deduct 10 points from 
* your scores* . 

--This penmanship assignment means that sometimes in life you Just 
can't do whaV you want to do. The next tima you have to do 
something you don't want to do, Just think* "Well, that's Just part 
' of life/', , ♦ 

» 

--Get your nose in the book, otherwise I'll give you. a writing 
assignment, 

--You don't expect me to give you baby work every day, do you? 

--You've been working teal hard today, so let's stop early. 

--You'll have to work real , quietly , otherwise you'll have to do more . • 
assignments, • 

--My taikers are going to get a third page to do during lunch, 

t 

--We don't have a huge amount to do, tu|t it will be time consuming, 

--This test is to see who the really stnart ones a^a. 

If the teachers we have been studying are typical, and we have reason 

. .... . • / 

believe that as a group, they are, if anything, better than average, than it 

appears that there witir "Continue to be little evidence of student motivation 

to learn in the typical classroom until teachers ate trained to socialize such 

» 

motivation in their students. Furthermore, it appears that nothing short of a 
high-powered, systematic teacher* training effort is likely, to succeed., The 
next step in our program of research is to develop such an effort. Undoubt- 
edly, It will have to include elements designed to change teachers' ajjj^tudes, 
beliefs, a.nd expectations In addition to elements designed to train them to 
perform specific practices. Many teachers presently believe that it Is not 



realistic to expect students to develop motivation to learn* In classrooms, and 

44 



moat of the rest appear to act aa If they hold this belief even If they have* 
never consciously articulated It, Part of our effort, -therefore, will be to 
persuade teachers to believe that the development of student motivation to 
learn through socialization is a realistic goal, or at least to suspend dis- 
belief and c for the duration of --fehe-expertmenrr 

Assuming such, commitment. It-will then be necessary to work with the teach- 
ers to create conditions favorable to the development of student motive tloh 
to learn and to train them In techniques designed to foster such motivation/ 
Some of our effort will be directed toward setting the stage by eliminating 
undesirable elements and creating desirable conditions: Insuring an adequate 
match between the demands of academic activities and the abilities* of -stu- 
dents, encouraging students to ask questions and learn from their mistakes, 
minimizing the salience of the teacher 9 s ,authori ty-f igure role and of testing 
and grading, and using pralsfe and rewards (If at all) according to the guide- 
lines summarized In Table 2* 

Working within these established conditions, teachers would then be trained 

i * 

to socialize motivation to learn directly through such techniques as the 
following* 

--Modeling attitudes, beliefis, and expectations regarding academic 
activities that Illustrate motivation to learn, 

—Modeling, with overt verbalization of associated self talk, the 
processes Involved In etfgagement In aca^qmlc activities* 

--Direct Instruction in relevant information-processing, pr6blem- 
solvlng, metacognl tlve-awareness, and self-monl torlng skills* 

--Establishing optimal learning sets for academic activities through 
t^sk Introductions that stress their purposes and intended outcomes ♦ 

--Focusing attention on these knowledge and skill outcomes {through the 
| kinds of questions aakqtf- anH .the kinds of feedback given to the 
students* j ' 

This brief list Is being expanded and elaborated during pilot activities 
underway at present* pur plan Is to develop a ttaining program that is 

• 45 



systematic and powerful enough to make important changes in teache* behaviors 
believed to affect student motivation to learn, and yet assimilable within 

traditional approaches to classroom teaching* If our training program is suc- 
cessful, we will be in a position to find out^whether student motivation to 
ieam can be s tlmu la te^i through teacher socialization and can coexist with the 
grading system, the prescribed curriculum, and all of the other features of 
the classroom as a work place. We hope that such teacher socialization 
behavior can succeed, not only in stimulating student motivation to learn par 
ticular content, but ultimately In developing' motive tion td learn as a per- 
sonal trait or predisposition that students would begin to generate spontane- 
ously as they engage in all kinds of activities, in or out of the classroom* 
voluntary or Involuntary* 

There will be realistic limits on how far such effects can carry, of 

course. For one thing, eveS those wha are most generally motivated to learn , 

\ 

caqnot learn everything, "sp that individuals* preferences for certain topics 

\ * 
or tasks over ^thurs can be expected to develop, and these will* deepen over 

time. So will their actual and perceived differences in aptitudes for various 

tasks* Also, many of the tasks that students are ask^d to do seem pointless 1 

or unnecessarily boring, so that In these cases, finding better tasks is a 

more sensible response, to low motivation than attempting to stimulate internet 

In such .tasks*. Never the Lots t it remains true^that even otherwise optimal 

schooling will remain ferimari ly^ work setting lr\ which students are required 

to engage in externally Imposed tasks. They can 'either fight this slti^|tion, 9 

all the way, making things miserable for themselves and^ their teachers, or 

else make the best rtf it by trying to enjoy it and get as much out of it as 

they can* The research program described here is ^designed to identify strata* 

gles that teachers can use to encourage students to follow the latter course. 
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